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THE FUTURE LIFE: PROTESTANT ORTHODOXY 



PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Ph.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 



To John Calvin more than to any other man is due the formu- 
lation of a definite Protestant doctrine of the future life. For 
this he was peculiarly fitted by character, training, and circum- 
stances. Born nearly a generation later than Luther and Zwingli, 
he fell heir to many of their great reforms. At the time of his 
entrance upon a public career, Protestantism was an established 
force in Europe, but its form was uncertain and confused and it 
was in need of a systematizing intellect to interpret its ideal 
significance and to codify its teachings. Calvin was. the man. A 
sort of Stoic in his moral convictions, unyielding and uncompro- 
mising in disposition, logical in his thinking, accurate as a scholar, 
possessed of a legal training, a diligent student of theology, he 
found his chief interest in doctrine. The fact that his Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, the chief theological work, of Reformation 
days, was given to the public six years before he became a man of 
affairs, shows how natural it is that he should be remembered 
mainly as a theologian. 

Calvin, then, dominates the creed-making period of Protestant- 
ism. From the mass of unordered impulses, ideas, and doctrinal 
utterances of Protestant leaders, he evolved an organized body of 
beliefs that commanded universal respect and proved a rallying- 
center for the forces of the Reformation. Other movements had 
their confessions, but Calvinism made doctrinal reform fundamental, 
and wherever its communities arose creeds appeared. Protestant 
orthodoxy is prevailingly Calvinist. 

A reason for the prevalence of controversy on the question 
of the future life lay in the vulnerable nature of Catholicism at 
this point. A deeper reason is found in the fact that the moral 
vision of the mediaeval mind was trained on the state after death. 
The present life was estimated in terms of the future. The im- 
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portant thing in this life was to be ready for the next. The 
will of the masses was controlled by exercising their imagination on 
the scenes of the eternal world. Protestantism, notwithstanding its 
brighter view of this world, fell heir to the Catholic imagination 
and lay under its spell for generations. For this reason, if for 
no other, a Protestant doctrine of the world to come that should 
appeal to this imagination and at the same time controvert the 
Catholic was imperative. 

The point for special consideration is the conception of salva- 
tion on which the Catholic-Protestant eschatology reposed. We 
have seen that the ancient Catholic idea of salvation was that it 
came through deification. Thereby was opened a vista of infinite 
progress in the eternal world. There grew up alongside this 
conception in mediaeval times a legalistic view of salvation. It 
was the result of a process at law and was constituted by deliverance 
from the sentence of eternal punishment. Hence the process of 
salvation culminated in a judicial award. Protestantism retained 
this juridical view; that is, it did so in its doctrinal statements. 
It is true that there is a deeper spiritual idea of salvation in the 
Reformation faith but it does not come into clear light in the 
Calvinist doctrine of last things. 

Protestantism was, religiously, an experienced assurance of 
salvation. Its theology was an attempt to formulate a doctrine 
of assurance. Catholicism kept men in chronic uncertainty. 
They were never sure how it would go with them at the last dread 
tribunal. Here is the secret of the Catholic's dependence on the 
church. Protestantism made a final acquittal certain by reposing 
salvation solely on divine grace. Catholicism postponed the 
decision to the judgment day. Protestantism declared justifica- 
tion complete here and now. The fear of hell was extinguished 
in believers. The Calvinist doctrine of the future life represents 
this assurance. 

Certainty was guaranteed through the communication in the 
Scriptures of definite supernatural information concerning the 
destiny of men. Their destiny was twofold and unalterably fixed — 
endless misery for the wicked in hell and endless happiness for 
the righteous in heaven. The first deserve their punishment, for 
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sin is of infinite demerit. The saved are not deserving of heaven 
but receive it by the grace of God. For God has removed their 
guilt by the substitutionary sufferings of Christ 1 and accounted 
them righteous by the imputation of Christ's righteousness. Hence 
the destiny of every human being, good and bad, young and old, 
could be set forth in terms of definite knowledge and not merely 
in terms of hope. 

While the simplicity of this view gave it an advantage over 
the complicated Catholic scheme, its chief support was found in a 
confident declaration of the divine will: God is almighty. Salva- 
tion is of grace, apart from works or human desert; that is, it issues 
from the antecedent divine purpose infallibly. "We shall never 
be clearly convinced as we ought to be that our salvation flows 
from the fountain of God's free mercy, till we are acquainted with 
his eternal election, which illustrates the grace of God by this 
comparison, that he adopts not all promiscuously to the hope of 
salvation, but gives to some what he refuses to others." 2 Not 
by foreknowledge of their faith or good works, but by predestina- 
tion "God adopts some to the hope of life and adjudges others to 
eternal death." The rigid definition follows: "Predestination we 
call the eternal decree of God by which he has determined in him- 
self what he would have to become of every individual of mankind. 
For they are not all created with a similar destiny; but eternal 
life is foreordained for some and eternal death for others. Every 
man, therefore, being created for one or the other of these needs, 
we say he is predestinated to life or to death." The decree is 
unalterably fixed. "In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine 
of Scripture, we assert that, by an eternal and unalterable counsel, 
God has once for all determined both whom he would admit to 
salvation and whom he would condemn to destruction." 3 

Calvin seems to admit that his doctrine may be interpreted 
as an outrage on humanitarian feelings, but he claims that these 
cannot invalidate its truth. "It is an awful decree (horribile decre- 
turri) I confess; but no one can deny that God foreknew the future 
final state of man before he created him and that he did foreknow 

1 Institutes, II, xv, 10. 3 III, xxiii, 5, 7. 

"Ibid., Ill, xxi, 1. 
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it because it was appointed by his own decree God not 

only foresaw the fall of the first man and the ruin of his posterity 
in him but also arranged all by the determination of his own will." 4 
Here we see plainly that Calvin's doctrine of the future state of 
the non-elect depends, for its moral force, on the doctrines of the 
fall and original sin. As soon as Protestants denied these Catholic 
doctrines the way was open to deny, on moral grounds, its impli- 
cations in respect to human destiny. Calvin tries to meet the 
moral objection to the decree of reprobation (indeed at times he 
shrank from putting it in this bald form and rather represents 
God as passing by the non-elect and leaving them to their deserved 
fate). "The destined destruction of the wicked is procured by 
themselves" 5 through sinning. But the moral difficulty in the 
arbitrary destination of a portion of mankind to ruin does not 
seem to be obviated by saying that God decreed that they should 
bring it upon themselves by sinning. While the certainty of the 
end of the wicked is thus secured by the fall and the propagation 
of guilt in the race, the end of the elect is also secured by the 
absolute satisfaction of justice by means of the legal equivalence 
of Christ's sufferings to the deserts of the elect, for whom he died. 

From this brief survey it is clear that for Calvin and his fol- 
lowers, as well as for the Catholics, it is the difference in the ultimate 
destinies of men — their happiness on the one hand or their misery 
on the other — that describes the meaning and worth of the Christian 
salvation. Their state is set forth in unequivocal language. A 
single sentence will suffice: "The whole Scripture proclaims that 
there will be no end of the happiness of the elect or the punishment 
of the reprobate." When it is objected against eternal punish- 
ment, "But their sins are temporary," in truly Anselmic fashion 
he answers: "This I grant; but the majesty of God, as well as 
his justice, which their sins have violated, is eternal." To say 
that the punishment is excessive "is intolerable blasphemy, when 
the majesty of God is so little valued that the contempt of it is of no 
more consequence than the destruction of one soul." 6 The italics 
are mine. The sentiment of the last quotation is thoroughly 
un-Protestant. 

4 Ibid. s m, xxiv. « III, xxv, 5. 
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We need not linger long over the details. Departed saints 
are with Christ. But they are not to be invoked in prayer, for 
though within the body of Christ they may be said to pray for us, 
"let us not imagine that they have any other way of praying to 
God than by Christ." The office of caring for us "is committed to 
angels, not to departed saints." 7 At death the soul departs from 
the body, the righteous to the consolations of Paradise — for at 
death their sanctification is instantly complete — and the wicked 
to the torments they have deserved. The question of the loca- 
tion of departed souls is senseless and futile. At the coming of 
Christ to judgment, souls will be reunited to their bodies and receive 
their respective sentences of eternal destination. Here Calvin 
remains at the point of view of popular Catholicism. The doctrine 
of soul-sleep he rejects with scorn, and Millenarianism is "too 
puerile to require or deserve refutation." He admits that "it is 
a thing difficult to be believed that bodies, after having been 
consumed by corruption, shall at length, at the appointed time, be 
raised again," but the example of Christ and the omnipotence of 
God gives it firm ground. The difficulty of accepting future 
events whose character is "above the comprehension of our minds" 
is finally met by the lawyer-like affirmation that they are "to be 
believed on the authority of the oracles of God." 8 

The foregoing statements represent fairly the standard of Prot- 
estant orthodoxy on this subject. They appear, in substance, 
in all the great confessions of faith. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion (Lutheran, 1530, before Calvin's active career) reads: "In the 
consummation of the world, Christ shall appear as judge and shall 
raise up all the dead and shall give unto the godly and elect eternal 
life and everlasting joys; but ungodly men and devils shall he 
condemn unto everlasting torments" (Art. 17). "Original sin 
is truly sin, condemning and bringing eternal death now also upon 
all that are not born again by baptism and the Holy Spirit" 
(Art. 2). Hence they "condemn the Anabaptists who .... 
affirm' that children are saved without baptism" (Art. 9). But 

'III, XX, 21, 24. 

8 III, xxv, 3, 5, 6. 
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the Lutherans shrank back from a positive eternal divine decree 
of reprobation and the Saxon Visitation articles condemn it. 9 

The Calvinist documents treat of future things in a matter-of- 
fact style and lay much emphasis on the miseries of the lost. 
For example, the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) pronounces for 
"everlasting punishment both of body and soul" (Pt. I, Q.n). 
It grates on one's feelings to read the statement that when Christ 
shall come "as Judge from heaven .... he shall cast all his 
enemies and mine into everlasting condemnation, but shall take 
me, with all his chosen ones, to himself, into heavenly joy and 
glory" (Pt. II, Q.52). As to the believer: "Not only my soul 
after this life shall be immediately taken up to Christ, its head, 
but also this my body, raised by the power of Christ, shall be again 
united with my soul and made like unto the glorious body of 
Christ " (Pt. II, Q. 57) . This beautiful utterance brings out the joy- 
ful assurance that Calvinism nourished alongside its darker feelings. 

The French Confession of Faith (1559), the Belgic Confession 
(1561), the Scotch Confession (1560), and the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England accept the doctrine of predestination 
of the righteous to life, and all, except the Anglican, affirm that 
God passed over the rest of men. The Anglican creed is judiciously 
silent on this point. 

It is when we turn to the Puritans and the Reformed churches 
of the British Isles that we find Calvin's views most distinctly 
reproduced. The Lambeth Articles (1595) present the extreme 
view: 

1. God from eternity hath predestinated certain men unto life; certain 
men he hath reprobated. 

3. There is predetermined a certain number of the predestinate, which 
can neither be augmented nor diminished. 

4. Those who are not predestinated to salvation shall be certainly damned 
for their sins. 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not granted, is not communicated to all 
men by which they may be saved if they will. 

9. It is not in the will or power of everyone to be saved. 

»Dorner, however, thinks that the Lutheran doctrine "evidently teaches in 
reference of Adam, although struggling against it, an absolute predestination of some 
to damnation." Hist, of Prot. Theol., I, 401. 
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But these articles, though having the approval of the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the support of many theologians, did 
not receive the royal sanction and never became authoritative in 
the Church of England. Yet through the influence of Archbishop 
Ussher they were virtually embodied in the Articles of Religion of 
the Irish (Episcopal) church in 1615 and reacted thence on the 
English and Scotch divines who prepared the Westminster Con- 
fession (1647). 

This last-named creed is worthy of especial attention, not 
merely because it is the most widely known in English-speaking 
countries, but because it is in reality the last great original Cal- 
vinistic creedal document and represents the most vigorous pro- 
test of Calvinism against the influences that were undermining 
its power. Born out of the great religio-civil war that overthrew 
for the time the monarchy in Britain, it became the bulwark of 
Scottish orthodoxy and national freedom and came within a little 
of being imposed by force upon all the people of Britain. Like 
the Athanasian formula of old, it exhibits, to the minds of its 
authors, the one faith indispensable to salvation. We quote the 
most emphatic portions pertinent to our subject. 

Ill, 1. God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of 
his will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatever comes to pass. 

3. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life and others are foreordained to 
everlasting death. 

4. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are par- 
ticularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

5. [as to those predestinated] .... and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace. 

7. [as to those passed by and ordained to wrath for their sin] .... all 
to the praise of his glorious justice. 

X, 3. Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth. So 
also are all other elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly called 
by the ministry of the word. 

4. Others, not elected, though they may be called by the ministry of the 
word and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never 
truly come to Christ and therefore cannot be saved, much less can men, not 
professing the Christian religion, be saved in any way whatsoever, be they 
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never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature and the 
law of that religion they profess, and to assert and maintain that they may, is 
very pernicious and to be detested. 

XXI, 4. [Prayer to be made for all the living, present or future, but not 
for the dead or those known to have sinned unto death.] 

XXXII, 1. The bodies of men, after death, return to death and see corrup- 
tion; but their souls — which neither die nor sleep — having an immortal sub- 
sistence, immediately return to God who gave them. The souls of the right- 
eous, being then made perfect in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, 
where they behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment 
of the great day. Besides these two places for souls separated from their 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none. 

There follow articles setting forth the usual doctrines of bodily 
resurrection, reunion with souls, universal judgment, and endless 
bliss or suffering. 

This rapid survey is sufficient to make it plain that the orthodox 
Protestant doctrine of the future life, as regards its form, is just 
the Roman Catholic doctrine simplified, corrected, and made 
more rigid. Natural theology is the basis: the soul is inherently 
immortal; salvation in its final meaning consists not in the gift 
of immortality but in deliverance from everlasting misery to 
blessedness; as a process it is judicial; the verdict, once pro- 
nounced, is forever unalterable and the sentence is to unmitigated 
good or ill. The need of certainty compelled the Protestant 
theologians to recognize only one doctrine of the future in the 
Bible and they thought it was there drawn out in detail, even to 
the extent of denning the future relations of soul and body. In 
the same interest everything was traced to the unconditioned 
decree of an absolute will. In the interest of morality they declared 
for the eternal character of sin, its infinite demerit and the unex- 
tinguishable nature of its punishment (the Articles of the Anglican 
church are notably silent on this point). Not only so, but the 
reality of sin is grounded on the decree of God with the result 
that the moral dualism of this life is projected into the everlasting 
ages. The interest of faith in the divine grace was maintained 
by reaffirming in its severest form the doctrine of original sin 
and thereby placing all the non-elect under condemnation. There 
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could be no compromise on this question. Every rational being 
was absolutely designated either to bliss or woe eternal. At 
death all was over — no purgatory, no further probation, no remedy 
— and the last judgment was only a public pronouncement. 

The pitiful thing is that, in their zeal for the prerogative of 
God, the eternal validity of the moral law, and the absoluteness 
of distinguishing grace, men forgot the infinite love. Lutherans 
have no word of hope for the unbaptized, even though mere infants. 
Calvinists by their reference to elect infants by implication leave 
the non-elect infants to perish with the rest of the non-elect. 
Purgatory and the limbus infantum et patrum being blotted out, 
there was left no other lot for these unfortunates than the pit of 
hell. Moreover, we look in vain in any of these confessions for a 
word of compassion for the heathen who had never heard the 
gospel. 

Can it be believed that this hard, unrelenting system represents 
truly the Protestant spirit ? By no means. These men wrought 
under the dark shadow of mediaeval Catholicism. The light 
broke through only in places. The unswerving moral conviction 
is Protestant. So also is the tone of confidence for the future, the 
assurance of the immediate personal possession of the divine grace, 
and the trust in the divine will. But the legalistic view of the 
relation between this life and the next, the idea of absolute external 
authority, revelation apprehended as information, penalty as 
award of pain, God as irresponsible, unquestionable will are 
Catholic. God becomes a magnified official and his humanness 
is sacrificed to his authority. 

Yet we should do great injustice to these men did we forget 
that those were times of fierce controversy and bitter religious 
wars. Protestantism was fighting for its life. These creeds were 
battle-cries. The Westminster Confession, for example, is to be 
read in the light of the desperate struggle against the autocracy 
of Charles the First and Laud and of the Puritan dread of the 
progress of Arminianism as an insinuating form of the Catholicism 
from which they had striven so long to be free. Hence the antithesis 
was put in the directest and extremest form. 

There was another side to Protestantism that came to expres- 
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sion somewhat later, when the Protestant churches felt safer from 
Catholic attacks and could be freer in their utterance. Even in 
Reformation days other views were advocated. Harnack 10 makes 
the strong statement: "It is important to observe that a large 
number of the Reformers had a leaning to Apocatastasis (Restora- 
tionism) and that they hotly contested the Catholic notions of 
the Sacraments." I am unable to feel sure of the truth of this 
statement, especially if we leave out the Anabaptists. However 
that may be, there are not a few evidences of the presence in Protes- 
tantism of a kindlier spirit. A more hopeful view of the world 
and less categorical declarations respecting the divine will come 
to light in many places. The warmer side of Lutheranism and the 
more patient spirit of Anabaptism persisted in the Rhine Valley. 
The moderate spirit of many Anglican churchmen is shown in the 
increasing caution as the Articles take their final form. Both in 
England (see, for example, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity) and on 
the Continent the aggressive rational spirit began to whittle away 
the dogmas, to undermine the interpretations of a biblicism that 
was largely tributary to dogmatism, and to concentrate attention 
upon a few simple fundamentals. 

It is only in recent times that the full impact of these modifying 
influences has been understood, but we shall see that they have 
been at work continuously from the days of the Reformation to 
the present. The closing study of this series will be devoted to an 
attempt to outline the operation of the forces that have brought 
about a change of mind. 

10 Hist, of Dogma, VII, 128, note. 



